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‘ 
THE POLISH REGALIA. 

'“In the outskirts of the forest of Bialowiez, one of those 
wild tracts of woodland which are scattered over Lithuania. 
stands a small cottage, apparently built for a honting-box, 
or temporary residence during the season of the bear-chase ; 
but several circumstances show that it has not been of late 
years the mere resort of a migratory visitant. A narrow 
strip of ground has been cleared, though the soil submits 
but sullenly to the innovation of culture; and, here and 
there, a few fruit trees have dispossessed the lords of the 
forest of their ancient domain. The little hermitage, how- 
ever, is now fast verging to decay; and the weeds and 
bushes are contending for possession of the patch of ground. 

The family circle which lately tenanted the cottage, was 
one in which death had made capricious, and at the same 
time, most extended devastation, having reduced it to two 
members,—a hoary-headed patriarch and a youth, who, 
together with two or three serfs, composed the whole house- 
hold. The old man’s features were of that character which 
speak of mind, and whose expression was too marked to be 
merely the secondary formation of habit or circumstance ; 
while his white hair and bent figure proved that he had 
weathered many winters. Count Zaleski, was the title by 
which hissserfs addressed him; but neither they nor the 
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Zaleski then explained to the astonished youth, that the 
stranger, whose visit had excited so much curiosity, was a 
messenger from one of his friends at Warsaw, who were 
acquainted with his hermitage, bringing tidings of the con- 
spiracy that was in active preparation to shake off the Rus- 
sian yoke. This night, the glorious 29th of November, was 
the time concerted for striking the blow; “and by this 
hour,” said Zaleski, “the standard of independence is waving 
on the walls of Warsaw.” The old man now, for the first 
time, informed Victor of his personal history. The narra- 
live, occasionally broken by sighs and a few tears, was to 
the following effect : 

Count Zaleski was one of the patriotic Polish nobles who 
fought so long and valiantly against foreign oppression. He 
was a Lithuanian by birth, of considerable wealth, though his 
estates had now passed into the possession of the Russians. 
He had engaged heart and soul in the unfortunate confeder- 
acy of Bar, and had stood by the side of the gallant Kosci- 
usco, in the fatal field of Maciejowiez; after which he had 
shared the fate of his other brother in arms, being severed 
from his wife and child, a boy of ten or twelve years old, 
and dragged to the wilds of Siberia. On the death of Cath- 

rine, in 1776, Paul, who then ascended the Russian throne, 
oroclaimed a general amnesity. Zaleski was restored to the 
arms of his wife and child, an obscure nook of Lithuania, 
vith the wreck of his fortune, to pine over the sad fate of 
lis unfortunate country, and to bring up his boy to be an 


youth knew any thing of his history. He called the bay jjivenger of its wrongs. Time rolled on, and Zaleski saw 
Victor, and would sometimes add the epithet “son ;” bat @» himself the grandfather of little Victor. Shortly after his 
these oceasions a tear might always be seen stealing dow Abirth, the gigantic army of Napoleon marched towards Mos- 


his wrinkled cheek, and he would afterwards sit buried in 
thought for hours. 

In the beginning of November, 1830, the arrival of a 
horseman at the cottage, and his hasty departure, after being 
closeted with the Count a short time, excited much specula- 
tion in this little society. Some weeks, however, fassed on 
in the usual “leaden-footed’’ monotony: Zaleski made no 
communication to Victor on the subject; and, at length, 
even the domestics’ curiosity was fairly tired out, Victor 
observed, or imagined he observed, a considerabke change 
in the deportment of his venerable guardian; new vigor 
seemed to he infused into his languid veins ; and, ever and 
anon, the flashes of former ardor would light up his faded 
eye. But the boy was obliged to content himself vith con- 
jecture as to the reason of this apparent alteration, and the 
object of the stranger’s visit. There were never iny two 
persons between whom there existed more unrestrained inter- 
course, than Victor and his aged relative; all the frost of 
Zaleski’s manner melted away at a glimpse or a ound of 
the boy ; but there were subjects which were forbidcen to be 
touched on. Zaleski would sometimes ransack all the stores 
of his well-furnished mind, for the amusement or information 
of his young companion — would often tell him the glorious 
tales of Poland’s ancient annals, the deeds of war aad chiv- 
alry achieved by the Casimirs and Sobieskis; but f ques- 
tioned on the events which had occurred in his owa time, 
the old man would convulsively draw his hand acnss his 
brow, and relapse into his customary taciturnity. 

Nearly a month had crept away since the myserious 
visit, and the little family had been one evening vhiling 
away the time with their usual vocations, Zaleski musing, 
Victor reading; the Count was even more absorved in 
thought than general, when, after gazing intently at the 
youth some minutes, as if fathoming his very soul, he start- 
ed from his seat, and, seizing an old sabre, which hung over 
the fireplace, he drew it from the scabbard, and wared to 
the servants to leave the apartment. 

“ Victor,” said the old man, in a loud, impassioned voice, 
‘throw away your books; a more glorious page thar those 
will yet be added to Poland’s history, and we may lave a 
share in it. This night, I say, is the last of Russian cespot- 
ism ; perhaps the blow is already struck, and Poland is ree!” 


cow, to lay low the arch enemy of Napoleon, and the Count 
and his son were marshalled in its ranks. That awful and 
ill-starred expedition bereaved Zaleski of his child, Victor of 
his father. Grief Jeagued with war to thin this unfortunate| 
family, and the old man and the infant, were all that were 
left. 

“Think not,” said the Count, with energy, “that the 
crown which has bound the temples of a Boleslas, a Casimir, 
and a Sobieski, has adorned the head of a Nicholas. No, 
the glittering bauble which, in the disgraceful pageant of 
last year, was prostituted to the gratification of a despot’s 
pride, was as new as his hated dynasty. The diadem of Po- 
land shall only grace the head of a Piast! See!” exclaimed | 
Zaleski, as he drew forth a small key which was suspended 
round his neck, and throwing open a closet, raised the floor 
which was constructed so far as to form the lid of a large 
chest. The astonished youth beheld five crowns, four scep- 
tres, three golden apples, two chains of gold, and a curiously 
wrought sword. 

‘“‘ Swear upon the cross of this holy sword,” said Zaleski, 
as he presented him the sabre to kiss, ‘“ which was once 
wielded by the great Boleslas, that you will never reveal 
the secret IT am about to disclose, till a Piast shall be on the 
throne of Poland.” 

“T swear!” said Victor. 

“Count Bileski,” continued the old man, “ was one of my 
oldest and best friends ; he fought with me under Kosciusko, 
but the close of that unfortunate campaign severed us; I 
was dragged to Siberia, and heard nothing of his fate till 
some years afterwards. In our dreadful retreat from Mos- 
cow, we were continually harrassed by the Cossacks, who 
invariably seized and butchered any straggler from the main 
corps, whether in the van or in the rear. One of their vic- 
timsilhs one day lying in our road; and the soldiers, who 
had lost all commisseration, were heedlessly riding over the 
body, when I chanced to pass by, and imagining that I saw 
the blood still oozing from the wounds, ordered the men to 
remove and examine it. It proved to be a Polish officer ; he 
had received some severe cuts in the head, but, by dint of 
what few restoratives we could furnish, animation returned. 
You may imagine my surprise and horror, when on looking 
at his pale but handome features, I recognized my dear 
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friend. Atthe sound of my exclamation, he opened his eyes, 
and faintly uttered my name, and at the same time, made a 
motion for me to bring my ear nearerto his mouth. I could 
only distinguish the word “secret ;’ and, in a few moments 
his eyes were again closed, and his voice suspended; he was 
exhausted with loss. of blood, and as proud a heart as ever 
beat in mortal bosom then ceased to throb for ever. I hung 
for some time lingering over the corpse, straining my ears 
to catch if it were but the slightest murmur from | “ose pale 
lips ; but they had closed for the last time, and the beautiful 
mind which bad peopled that brain with exalted ideas, had 
flown to heaven, and carried its secret with it! 

“The anxiety and bustle of-the retreat, for a while, ban- 
ished the circumstance from my thoughts. I should have 
|fullowed the waning fortunes of the Corsican with my brave 
countrymen, but there was another little voice calling to me 
for protection. I laid by my sword for the third time, and 
taking you, Victor, in my arms, set out to seek for a seclu- 
sion where the Russian blood-hounds might not hunt me out, 
and where I might not be insulted with the despot’s mercy. 
I dered on from day to day, and, having got into the 
rear of the enemy who followed up the fugitives, [ bent my 
way into Lithuania, seeking shelter by night in the serfs. 
On these occasions, the image of poor Bileski continually 
haunted me; and I frequently started from sleep with the 
word ‘secret’ ringing in my ears. Grief and fatigue had 
perhaps somewhat unhinged my mind, and I began to 
imagine that the sprit of my friend could not rest nati! this 
secret were discomgred, and that it was perpetually reproach: 
ing me with net doing so. One night, after having lulled 
you to sleep, and tossing some hours on the hard couch 
which chance gave me, haunted with superstitious imagina- 
lions, nature seemed quite tired out, and I fell into one of 
those delightful slumbers, which appear to flow over the 
parched brain, with a faint murmuring whisper of all the 
joys of by-gone days. Bileski was by my side as in former 
limes ; and we were threading the mazes of this very forest, 
as was often our custom, when we suddenly emerged from 
the wood, and he, pointing to this cottage, which was for- 
merly his hunting-seat, to which I often accompanied him, 
exclaimed, ‘There!’ I turned, but he was gone, and with 
the exertion I awoke. 

“T will not deny that this dream made a deeper impression 
on my mind than my philosphy can account for, but, at the 
same time, nothing could be more natural than, after think- 
ing so much of my friend, that my ideas should revert to the 
scenes where we spent so many happy days together; and 
in no place was I so likely to arrive at a discovery of the se- 
cret as in this cottege, which he always made his residence 
many months of the year, being passionately fond of the 
chase, and which it was most probable he had made his 
hiding-place after the unfortunate campaign under Kosci- 
usko. ‘This was te reasoning with which I excused myself 
for obeying the conmand of my spectral visitant ; and being 
at no great distante from this spot, I hastened on with the 
determination of naking it my abode. I found the cottage 
much gone to deccy, but tenanted by two or three serfs, who 
had served Bileski and instantly recognized me as his friend 
and volunteered tieir services. I was soon established in 
this little domicil ; but still the secret haunted me night and 
day. I searched ne house with care, but nothing was to be 
found ; I questiond the serfs closely but they could not give 
me any informatim ; at length I despaired of success, and 
tried to drive away the thought by turning over a few books 
and papers whichBileski had left here. 

“One day, whe putting some writings with which he had 
been amusing hmself, into an escritoire, I saw that “the 
damp had a the wood; and on closer inspection, I 
found that the b{tom was loose, and artfully constructed@o 





conceal a smallpartition. I eagerly tore it up, and, to my 
gratification, me with a-sealed paper, addressed ‘to Count 
Zaleski.’ The fHvelope told me that the enclosed papers 
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would sweat to me a secret of so some importance, in case of | 
Bileski’s death, and that I was the only person to whom it was 





to be confided, until old age rendered me an unsafe guardian || 


of it. The writing consisted of the following narrative 
“During the glorious struggle for independence in 1794, 
it will be remembered that the traitorous governor of Cracow, 


Winiawski, surrendered that city to the Prussians without a}, 


blow ; and among other things, the castle, which contained 
the royal treasury, fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
news reached Kosciusko’s camp, which was before Warsaw, 
in which Bileski served as a volunteer, and every mouth 
was full of imprecations against the treacherous Governor. 


“One night shortly after this event, Bileski was aroused |, 


from sleep by a foot gently stealing into his tent; his mid- 


_ night visitant was enveloped in a cowl, but presently made), 


himself known as his brother. Thaddeus Bileski was from 
infancy a superstitious enthusiast, and had entered the ec- 


clesiastical profession from principle, with a mind whose 
very perceptions of the most natural events or phenomena | 


were So morbidly exag 
peared trivial to others, exercised over him the most un- 
bounded influence. ‘ Brother,’ said he, in a solemn voice, 
‘the royal treasury is in the hands of the enemy; the im- 
pious Lutherans have, perhaps, ere this, laid their unhal- 
lowed hands on the sacred diadem of Mieczylas, and the holy 
sword of Boleslas, and the sceptre has passed away from Po. 
land! Vow to aid me in the recovery of these sacred relics, 
before it be too late.’ ; 

“ Although Bileski did not share in his brother’s sper: | 
stitious adoration of the regalia, he readily promised, from 
an appetite for enterprise, to lead himself to the undertaking. 
He obtained leave of absence the next day; and seg out 
towards Cracow, on the perilous design of passing thR@igh 
the Prussian lines, and carrying off the regalia from the 
vaults of the castle. Fortunately the enemy were concen- 
trating their forces on Warsaw, and were so engaged with 
that object, that the two adventurers arrived safely at Cra- 


cow, where the discipline being rather relaxed, their sacred | 


habit served them as a passport into the town. What was 
the indignation of Thaddeus at finding the magnificent cas- 
tle, and even the cathedral, turned into *arracks! A por 


sion of the castle was turned into a hospital for the Polish, 


prisoners ; 
mission to them in the character of ecclesiastics. 
eral visits they had sufficiently reconnoitred, and taking ad- 


vantage of a dark night, they went to the castle, accompa-|'s 


nied by six locksmiths, in the disguise of pall bearers, whom 


“ E | 
they had sworn to secresy, and were admitted by the soldiers ||: 


with little demar, as they had before performed the funeral 
ceremony of several deceased Poles in the hospital at that! 
hour. Without loss of time, they proceeded to the treasury 
and breaking open the doors, threw the pall over the chest} 
containing the regalia, and left the castle with a solemn pace, | 
as if they were bearing a corpse to the grave. They passed 
all the guards, the treasure was deposited in a vehicle with-| 
out the town, and conveyed to a place of safety, and Bileski 
hastened back to Warsaw to join Kosciusko, with his six! 


followers as recruits. Bileski survived the horrid massacre | 
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ggerated, that circumstances which ap- || 


and the two brothers occasionally obtained ad-| 
After sev-| 


|/other parts of the basin. ! 





























‘value whick | are obtained in the first of these guattions are 
ithe bog and meadow ores of iron, tin, and gold. Coal and) 


ANATOMY OF POLITICS. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 
\ironstone are the most important minerals found in the second | F 


‘class of formations. All the useful metals are found in the} Original. 
\third of these positions, but coal occurs only in the second. 
Veins are fissures in rocks, extending generally to un.; 


known depths, and which are filled up with minerals totally 
different from the rocks which they traverse. These min-|/ attachments, and be willing to sacrifice a friend whenever 


erals are sometimes wholly earthy, and the veins are, in con- ithe interests of his party require it. He who would hesitate, 
‘sequence, barren. When they contain metallic ores, earthy|| after he was convinced of the necessity of the act, to asperse 
matter may still form the greater part of the mass of the|/the character of a friend who belonged to the opposite party, 
vein ; in other cases, the metallic matter may be the body of//from a regard to friendship, may be a very wise mah, and 
the vein, and what earthy matter is present may be adventi-||an honorable citizen, but be is far from being a crafty poli- 
tious. In almost all cases veins are included in rocky en-||tivian. He will enjoy but a small chance of promotion to 
velopes, differing from the formation they traverse. So office, because he cannot, with such principles, please the 


much of this as lies above the vein is called the roof, that| leaders of his party. It is true that the politician, while 
seeking for his own share of the loaves and fishes, intends 


to divide the fragments among his personal friends. But 
the latter must be able to assert the additional claim of po- 
litical as well as personal friendship, or the individual who 
is to distribute the gifts will not be permitted to gratify them. 
It is in politics as in war. As the general of an army would 
|| be cashiered at once, were he to neglect an important move- 
ment rather than to encounter a relative who led the enemy, 
the politician would in like manner be degraded from party 
imines may possibly exist, the fact of their doing so can only||favor, were he to undertake the defence of a personal friend, 
‘be ascertained by actual research. from the calumniation of his own party, or should he con- 
In the neighborhood of miues which have been worked,||sider the obligations of personal friendship as paramount to 
‘the search for new bodies of mineral may be conducted with!|ihose of political adherence. If the success of the party re- 
‘mach less difficulty than in an unexplored region. Coal, | |quires that the character of a friend should be blasted, one 
land other minerals which occur in strata, have often, for omg wink at it, or he will be scouted from among his fellow 
ipartisans as an impracticable man. 
Again, no individual mast be estimated by his intrinsic 








ARTS OF CALUMNIATION. 
Tue politician must entirely divest himself of all personal 





which is beneath, is called the floor. | 
Veins are of three deseriptions, the flat, the pipe, and the| 
‘rake vein. | 
| To discover mines is attended with consjderable difficulty, | 
for geology as yet furnishes us with no certain rules for) 
/pointing out the positions in which they probably exist. On 
‘the other hand, geology gives positive and unequivocal in-| 
idications, whence it will be at once known that mines cannot 
be fuund in given sites. But even in formations in which 








| 


Lennsidevebie distances, the same inclination ; Pad even when} 
ithere i is a dislocation in the strata, these thinerals ail retain’ 
their relative position to the other rocks of the formation.| merits, but by his importance to the party to which he is 
|The lodes of flat veins, and the mass of pipe veins, alsd|connected. When the honesty of a man is carried to such 
leidititgin a direction and inclination which, for any consid: an extreme as to render him unwilling to aid in the fur- 
The rake vein, if less regulat)}therance of certain abuses, which are important to the suc- 
than either when viewed within a limited space, is, notwith- mee of the party, his honesty ceases to be a virtue, consid- 
standing, even more constant in its general direction and’ ‘lered in relation to the party. Sach an individual woald be 
In consequence, when a vein has been|| held in low estimation, according as his honesty diminished 


‘opened at the surface, and worked until its general inclina-|| his practicability. Asa substitute for moral honesty, the par- 
)lisan is required to possess a species of honor, which consists 


|tion or dip become known, it may be struck within a few 

jin faithfully abiding by the interests of the party. In pro- 
‘lat the distance of many feet from the place where the vein | portion as his moral honesty interferes with the practice of 
lcrops out. So also veins have been traced in Cornwall fur | the rules of this political code of bonor, it ceases to be recoy- 
‘several miles, by following the same bearing of the compass, | | nized by them as a virtue. The value of a man belonging 
and excavations have not failed "o strike them when not the||1o a party is estimated, not only according to the amount of 
Coal may be his talents and virtues, but according as the nature and qual- 
found with even greater certainty ; for the extent and limits | ity of those talents and virtues will render him serviceable 
of a coal-field can be ascertained with great precision, and |as a political adherent, or leader of a party. Men will be val- 


jerable distance, is constant. 





/imean inclination. 


‘feet of the calculated position by a vertical pit, commenced 











slightest indication was visible at the surface. 


anywhere within the space coal will be found, at a depth | ued, other things being equal, in proportion to their zeal in 


which may be calculated from the inclination observed in) ‘the cause of the party, and their recklessness of every other 
'l cause, i inierest and obligation. 

The place where a body of mineral matter appears at the} So, on the other hand, when speaking of the character of 
surface. or even when it reaches the outer face of a rock an individual of the opposite party, he mast be praised or 
‘covered with soil or disintegrated rock, is called its outcrop. | condemred, according as this praise or dispraise will benefit 

Where the outcrop of a vein or stratum is expected to} |‘ themselres or injure their opponents. The rule is, to cry up 


exist, the search ior it may be conducted by an open trench. | jin public esteem those prominent individuals of the opposite 





at Prega, and escaped with his brother; and when peace was || 
|dilavial deposites, with such parts of the rock formation as’, 


restored, returned to bis country, and removed his treasure | 
to this cottage, where he took up his abode. 
where you now see it, and the key was enclosed in the bun-! 
dle of papers. Bileski's brother’s was similar. I have| 
been,” continued Zaleski, “for some years the guardian of| 
this secret ; but my life is drawing to a cose, and you must 
succeed me in the charge. You will leave me to-morrow to: 
join the brave patriots of Warsaw ; 
flight of liberty be more happy than thelast; and may the 
hour shortly arrive, when you, Victor, may place the true 
crown of Poland on the head of a Piast.” 


—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeellEEl—————————————————— ee | 


MINING. 


Mines are excavations made in the crugt of the earth for 
the purpose of obtaining useful minerals., From this defini- 
tion are to be excepted quarries of stone, atd works intended 
for obtaining clay, sand, and other substantes of little value. | 
The term is, in fact, confined almost whol 
intended to obtain the useful metals and cof}. 

The minerals which are the objects of Mining, may be || 
found in beds in alluvial and diluvial soil, @ mixed with the| 
sand and gravel of these furmations; in @gular strata in! 
secondary formations ; and in veins trav@sing the snes} 
ancient rocks, whether stratified or not. Tie substances of 





It was concealed i 
leettion of such a trench must be across the probable direc- | those whose talents are such as would be likely to preserve 


shafis. 


and may this fourth}; 


to excavations || 
erto besa cly worked in this manner, and the same is the 


| party, who would be likely by their want of political ability 
to defeat the objects of their friends by their own awkward- 
The | |ness, were they elevated into power, and to cry down all 


This is intended for the purpose of removing the alluvial and | 


have been disintegrated by the action of the weather. 


‘all the power their party should happen to attain. Hence 


tion of the vein or other mineral site. 
Subterranean works of research may be either galleries or | it may be safely advanced as the surest evidence that can be 


The former are passages cut in a position nearly | derived from public opinion, of the abilities of a leader of a 
The latter are pits, and may be either vertical ‘party, that he is outrageously abused by the speakers and 
| writers of the rival party. The slander which is uttered 


orinclined. Galleries may be either directed along the body 
lof a vein or layer, or may be nearly perpendicular to that | against his character and principles is used to diminish the 


direction. Inclined shafis will follow the inclination of the) influence of his talents on the public mind. The violence 
vein downward, while those which are vertical may pass||and quantity of this abuse is not proportional to the bad 
through the rocks in which it lies. I deeds he has done, but to the likelihood of his chance of be- 

Mines are sometimes worked open to the day; this is | coming a popular favorite, and to the probability of his con- 
usnally the case with quarries of stone, and always with al-|tinuanee in public favor, after he has attained it, by means 
jluvial and diluvial ores of iron, with clay and sand, and with), of his talents and virtues. Hence the best men are always 

In the same way are worked the greater partyof the | | most severely calumniated by their political opponents. 

lignites, some beds of coal, the iron of Elba, and varidl me-|| To sain up the amount of the preceding observations, it 
tallic minerals in Sweden and “Norway. Jn this country, the | may be remarked, that the principal objects of political slan- 
great beds of coal which are found at Mauchunck have hith-|| der, are the men of the rival party, who unite the greatest 
‘| share of ability with the greatest popularity, or the greatest 
e valuable bed of hematite, at Salisbury, Conn.|| chance of obtaining it. Violent political abuse, therefore, is 

This mode of working can only be profitably performed | to be considered as a proof that the object of it is, not a bad 
when the mineral lies nearly parallel to the surface, and the |man, but a capable and popular man; not that he is a man 


] 
whole of the cover can be easily removed. — Renwick has little principle, but a man of great ability. 
tical Mechanics. I will now treat more particularly of the arts of calum- 





horizontal. 


turf. 





case will 
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niation. The common method of destroying reputations, is 
the application of opprobrious epithets to the character of the 


intended victim, which are so general in their meaning, that || 


the incorrectness of their application cannot well be proved. i 
We will suppose an honest man to be selected as the victim | 
of slander, on account of his importance as the leader - 
supporter of a rival party. In the first place the religious 
prejudices of the multitude are invoked by accusing him ol 
being a hypocrite, if he be a professor of Christianity, and an 
infidel, if he have made no such profession. If there be any 
single fact in his history which represents him as having ut- 
tered a profane jest, it is brought forward as a proof of blas- 
phemy and irreligion, and this too is done by individuals who 
would not respect him the less if they knew their accusations | 
were true. But every cunning politician knows that the mul-/ 
titude are very jealous of this point in the character of their 
political ralers, and that a single well authenticated instance 
of blasphemy would most essentially rain the prospects of a 
rising politician. So important a piece of calumny is this, 
that it has always been used against every man in the Uni-} 
ted States, who has been a candidate for any high office in 
the gift of the people. 

In the next place it is fortunate for the success of the ca-) 
lumniators, if some scurrilous nickname can be found, which 
would be considered appropriate, from its connection with | 
some unfortunate circumstance in the history of their victim. (| 
The application of such an epithet serves to make him ri- 
diculous by association. It will prepare all strangers to his! 
character, to believe any statements which would represent 
him as mean or dishonorabie. An opprobrivus nickname! 
exercises a mighty influence over all the coxcombs of the 
multitude, over those who dread nothing so much as ridicule, 
and who would forsake a father or a brother at the moment | 
the latter had become the subjects of it. Such persons are| 
always governed in their choice of idols, by their ideas of re-| 












| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 


| 


'|\dering by the use of ambiguous epithets of reproach, there; 


|sentences or paragraphs, which contain a qualification of the; 
ibe made to express an opinion or a fact altogether different| 


from what he intended to advance. 
\ligious, moral, and political opinions of an individual are| 


||which he never intended to utter. 








spectability, and may be horror-struck by a nickname, to such 
a degree, as to abandon their own party and principles, at 


once, rather than that the shadow of it should be cast upon | panied with those collateral facts, which would serve as his. 


themselves. 


The next step which they take towards the ruin of his|/readers of such a partial statement of facts, is proportionally 
character, is the application of general epithets of reproach, ||injurious to the character of the individual to whom they re-' 


which, though they convey no very definite accusation, such 
as to render them liable to the conviction of falsehood, are 
yet sufficiently definite to produce very considerable influ-} 
ence. They stigmatize him as a “ time-server,” a “ turn- 
coat,” an “ambitious man,” and last, though not least, a 
“man of bad principles.” Now suppose the slanderer be 
called to prove that the honest man whom he has calum- 
niated, is really a “man of bad principles.” There is no 
difficulty at all in proving this position, whatever those prin- 
ciples may be. He answers that his principles are “ bad,’’| 
because they are such as would be productive of eril to the 
nation. The truth of this inference being a matter of opin- 
ion, it cannot be decided whether the epithet as applied to 
his victim, was correct or incorrect. Grant that it be-cor- 
rect. The slanderer’s explanation was anevasion. His origi- 
nal assertion that he was “a man of bad principles,” was 
intended to convey a very different meaning to the public 
mind. This phrase has a double meaning, which renders it 
admirably adapted to the purposes of the political slanderer. 
First, the accusation of “bad principles” implies that the 
individual to whom it is applied is deficient in honesty and 
moral goodness ; that he is governed by no sense of religious 
or moral obligation. This is its general and common mean- 
ing; and this is the sense in which the calumniators intend 
it shall be understood when they apply it. Secondly, it 
means, what is perfectly true in regard to one who has em- 
braced an error, however morally honest he may be, that he 
is a man of erroneous principles. The latter is the sense in 
which the slanderers pretend to have used it when they are 
called to account for having slandered an honest man. This 
convenient ambiguous epithet is applied tv their victim, that 
the former interpretation may be generally understood by 
readers and hearers, and that the latter may answer as an 
explanation, if the slanderer be called to account for his ac- 
casation. Jn this way they often greatly injure the repu- 
tation of their victim among ignorant and simple individuals, 
while they escape all the penalties of a falsehood or a libel. 
This is one of the most common of all the arts of calumni- 
ation, not only among politicians, but among detractors in 
the conversation of common life. 

These are but specimens of the general methods that are 
used for ruining the reputation of an honest man, who is a 
political adyersary. The political vocabulary is full of am- 


lthis, Since it is practised not only by unprincipled liars, but 
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biguous epithets, which are applied without discrimination to! 
all who are the proscribed victims of slander. The reader 
‘loes not often pause to consider the truth and propriety of 
the application of these epithets. It is sufficient in general 
that they are asserted in a paper, which, as a loyal believer} 
in the infallibility of his own party-leaders, he considers the| 
organ of his political faith. Besides this method of slan-| 


is an infinite variety of means of misrepresenting the acts} 
and opinions of a political adversary. Many an innocent) 
man is thereby often ruined in his reputation, in the opinion; 
of the majority who are under the standard of the slanderer’s | 
party. 

The most obvious method of misrepresenting the opinions' 
of an individual is by misquotation. A part of a sentence | 
may, by separation from its other members, be made to con-| 
vey quite a different idea from that which is implied in the) 
whole sentence. Again a whole sentence or a paragraph | 
may be quoted separately from the preceding or following | 





idea advanced in the quotation. The author may thereby! 


By this means the re-| 


frequently misrepresented. In this way one is made the. 
calumniator of himself, the author of the odious opinion| 
No man escapes this 
species of slander, and there is scarcely a political writer or! 
orator who does not make all practicable use of it. | 

Another method of calumnious misrepresentation is a par-| 


tial statement of facts. There are many cases in which a) 
part only of the truth produces all the effect of actual false-| 
hood. Such are those cases in which an individual has per-| 
formed certain acts, which would appear very unjustifiable 
to those who are unacquainted with the circumstances which | 
justify them. In this case, the political slanderer always 
takes care to mention the naked deed of censure, unaccom-| 


apology and justification. The conclusion drawn by the 


late. No species of misrepresentatidn is more common than | 


by men whose selfish consciences would not permit them to 
state an actual falsehood. 

In conclusion, when we hear loud outcries against the 
character of a distinguished individual, and a variety of op- 
probrious epithets bestowed upon him, we must not infer, 
that he is immoral or dishonest, but that it is the design of! 
a certain party, for their political interest and for the defeat 
of their rivals, to ruin him by calumny. The more general 
and abstract these epithets are in their signification, the’ 
more are they to be suspected as having their origin in party 
spirit, because such terms may be applied to almost any) 
man, however honest he may have been, who has been long! 
in public life, with some appearance of truth. This is a) 
means, by which a numerous sect or party may systemati-, 
cally ruin the character of the best of men, by representing 
him in general terms as a monster of wickedness, while they, 
accuse him of nodefinite act of evildoing. The real charac- 
ter of a politician cannot be determined by ascertaining the 
opinions of the press, but by well authenticated facts alone. | 





CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

Dvnine the troubles in the reign of Charles I., a country, 
girl came to London, in search of a place as aservant maid;, 
but not succeeding, she hired herself to carry out beer from) 
a brew-house, and was one of those called tub-women. The) 
brewer observing a good Jooking girl in this low occupation, 
took her into his family as a servant, and afier a short time. 
married her; but he died while she was yet a young woman, 
and left her the bulk of his fortune. The business of the! 
brewery was dropped, and to the young woman was recom- 
mended Mr. Hyde, as a skilful lawyer, to arrange her hus-| 





CONSOLATION, 





Original. 





’T 13 false, that joy can ne’er be found 
Except in worlds above — 

Though now poetic strains abound 
With nought but woful love. 

Let us, Maria, change the strain 

From notes of woe and jealous pain, 

And let the song of love again 
Through tones of joyance rove. 


For notes of woe, in lay of mine, 

¥ou’ll find it vain to seek : — 
What other thought save joy divine 

Can from my verses speak, 
While on iny breast your head is placed, 
And while my arm surrounds your waist, 
And now and then I stoop te taste 

Your glowing, rosy cheek, 


, Hand clasped in hand, in equal joy 
Along this world we'll go — 
And should excess of bliss e’er cloy, 
* Twill then be time for woe. 
Our love shall be our only treasure ; 
Thy joy shall be my only pleasure ; 
Each day we'll sing some merry measure ; 
And life in love shall flow. J. TINKELPO, 


East Florida, April 6, 1840. 


Vuvicties. 














Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia that it was 


i| very rare to find genius, wit, memory and judgment united 


in the same person. ‘Surely, there is nothing astonishing 
in this,” replied the prince. “Genius takes his daring flight 
towards heaven —he is the eagle; wit moves along by fits 
and starts—he is the grasshopper; memory marches back- 
wards — he is the crab; judgment drags slowly along —he 
is the tortoise. How can you expect that all these animals 
should move in unison?” 

We know of nothing more disgusting, than to see the 
upstart aristocracy among us turn up their pug noses at 
laboring persons, and the laboring classes, says the Boston 
Post. Certain it is, that the good men, the leaders of their 
age, the benefactors of mankind, generally rise from humble 
origin. ‘Ah, Jerry,” said a good matron to her son, then 
an eminent judge in a neighboring State,—‘ah, Jerry, 
you need not despise the wheel, for I have spun many a 
day to send you to college.” 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tuere’s not a heart, however rude, 
But hath some litile flower 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 


There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 





Tue false and fitful gleam of gaiety that plays over the 
features when the heart is breaking, in what does it differ, 
to a casual observer, from the steady light of cheerfulness, 


‘|}emanating from a contented heart? The eye of the sorrow- 


ful is as bright, and the glow of their cheek, it may be, bright- 
er than that which illumines the countenance of the happy. 

PurLosopuicaL. — Two distinguished philosophers took shel- 
ter under one tree during a heavy shower. After some time, 
one of them complaining that he felt the rain, ‘‘ Never mind,” 
replied the other, “there are plenty of trees; when this is 
wet through we will go to another.” , 


ApoLocy ror aBSENcE.— A conceited young man asked a 
friend what apology he should make for not being one of the 


party the day before, to which he had a card of invitation. 


band’s affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards the great Earl of ||“ Oh, my dear sir,” replied the wit, “say nothing about it — 


Clarenden, finding the widow’s fortune very considerable, 
married her. Of this marriage there was no other issue than 
a daughter, who was afterwards the wife of James II., and 
mother of Mary and Anne, Queens of England. 





you were never missed.” 


Knows nis Nose. — He knows his nose. I know he knows 
his nose. He said I knew he knew his nose; and if he said 


he knew I knew he knew his nose, of course he knows [ 


Taxine a Prorite.—Early on a very cold morning, a||know he knows his nose. 


travelling profile-cutter called at the door of a wag, and in- 
quired if he wanted a protile taken. “ Yes,” was his reply, 
“I want yours taken from my door.” 


In the city of Washington — the metropolis of the nation — 


having a population of 20,000, there are but two [ree schools. 


tennant wnt 
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APELLES AND PROTOGENES. 


“Ts Prorocenes at home?” inquired a young man, as he 
entered the painting room of the artist. 

“No, master,” replied the old woman, who was seated 
near a pannel prepared for painting. ‘No, master; he has 
gone ty breath the fresh air, —and much does he need it, after 
toiling here all day. It is his custom, at the approach of 
evening, to go down to the sea-shore and snuff the breezes 
that come skipping over the waters from the Grecian isles.” 

‘Is he then so laborious?” said the stranger. 

“ Ay, to be sure he is. They say he is determined to ex- 
cel Apelles of Cos. Be that as it may, he never thinks his 
pictures are finished ;—but it is no business of mine, else ] 
might say life is too short, to spend three or four years in lin- 
gering, still unsatisfied, over the same picture.” 

‘Thy life does not seem to have been a short one, mother,” 
said the stranger, examining the lines of care and sorrow 
which had strongly marked a face that might once have been 
handsome. 

She looked earnestly at him without replying. 

“JT have urgent business with Protogenes,” said he. 

‘Very well: leave your name, and fix the time when you 
will call again. You cannot fail of finding him at home. 
when the sun gets above yonder-loop hole, and that is about 
the tenth hour in the morning.” 

The stranger drew a small tablet from under his robe, and 
seemed to be about inscribing his name ; suddenly he ap- 
proached the pannel, and taking a pencil which lay near. 
drew simply a line. As he looked up, he perceived the old 
woman looking intently upon it. 

“ Look, mother,” said he, smiling, “canst thou read that 
name?” 

She fixed on him a steady look. ‘ My eyes,” replied she, 
“are dim with age, and I never was taught your Greek let- 
ters; but I can read your face.” 

“ And what dost thou read there?” 

“ That which my master is seeking — truth.” 

“Dost thou think that I am looking for it at the bottom of| 
the well?” said the stranger, smiling. 

“Ah,” replied she, changing at once her air and manner 
into one of wild sublimity, — ** thou art not born to look domn| 
for it, but up, up!”? —and she raised her hand and pointed 





upwards. 

“ Art thou a soothsayer, good mother?” said the youth, 
with reverence. 

“ Who,” replied she with solemnity, “that has lived to! 
see the raven hair turn to snow — who, that has watched the 
sapling as it grew into the sturdy oak, and has beheld gen-) 
erations swept away — who, that has seen all this, and yet! 
stands blasted and alone, is not a soothsayer? Ay, young) 
master, age and sorrow hath the gift of reading the future! 
by the past.” | 

“Thou canst number many years?” said the youth, very) 
inquiringly. | 

She shook her head—‘“I have outlived all that,” said 
she—‘I count not by years. I know not how many times’ 
the winter has come round ; life has been one long winter to! 
me.” 

“ May I ask,” said the stranger, with increasing interest, 
“if you are a Greek?” | 

“T am of no nation —of no country,” replied she ; “I was 
once a Persian.” 

The stranger at once comprehended that she might have! 
been torn as a captive from her native land, — for the bloody | 
laurels of Asia were yet fresh upon Alexander’s brow, —and| 
he hastily changed a subject, which seemed to awaken such 
bitterly painful feelings. 

“ My errand to Rhodes was to see Protogenes, 
“IT cannot depart without an interview.” 

The old woman arose, and going towards the lattice, looked 
at the sun as it was fast sinking into the ocean. “He will 
be here directly, if you will have a brief patience,” said she. 
This information rather seemed to hasten the youth away, 
for he immediately disappeared. 

When Protogenes returned, the old woman said to him, 
“There has been a stranger inquiring for the master of the 
house.” 

« What name did he leave?” said Protogenes. 

“That I may not say,” replied she, “he has written it 
there.” 

Protogenes drew near, and looked earnestly at the line— 
suddenly taking the pencil, he drew another under it. 

“He is well acquainted with the name “of Protogenes,”’ 


” said he; 














'|never a day passes that he does not shine down in unclouded 


|| wildly. 





| said the woman, “it needs not to be written. He will be| Zara slowly approached the pannel. ‘Thou wilt not let 
here to-morrow at the tenth hour.” ||me rab it out?” said she, inquiringly. 
‘“‘T shall not be at home at that hour,” replied the master ;| “ Not for the throne of Alexander,” said he, “an empire 
” and he pointed to the/|could not replace it.” 
second line. “In truth, then, I will read it to thee — Apelles of Cos.” 
The next morning as the old woman saw Protogenes go|| “Thou art, indeed, a very soothsayer,” said Protogenes, 
out, “Ah, well,” she exclaimed, “how long can age calcu-|/laughing ; “ but perhaps he revealed to thee his name ?” 
late upon the caprice of youth? I could have sworn this|| ‘“Thinkest thou,” exclaimed she, “that the mind has 
was an hour he would be at home.” no knowledge but through the outer senses? My fathers 
Again the stranger made his appearance. ‘Jtis not my/|| worshipped the sky, the earth, the water, as well as the great 
fault,’”’ said she, ‘that Protogenes seeks the morning air, but||/source of existence, the all-glorious Sun. All these have 
he has written his name under thine.” their signs; and thinkest thou there are no signs of the 
The stranger stood before the pannel, and gazed atten-|/spirit, that animates the man? Whom hast thou called 
Then seizing another pencil, he drew a/jupon, even in thy sleep, but Apelles of Cos? What has 
stimulated thee to labors of the pencil beyond thy strength, 
but the fame of Apelles? I behold thee thus enraptured at 
the tracery of these simple lines, and thou sayest this name 
will go down to posterity ; who can have inscribed them but 
Apelles of Cos?” 
‘In sooth thou hast interpreted thy signs well,” said Pro- 
togenes ; “and now, good Zara, cast aside thy divining man- 
tle, and prepare a repast for this same glorious Apelles, while 
iI go and seek him.” 
Sull he lingered and gazed at the lines —‘ How delicate, 
iyet how masterly !’’ he exclaimed. ‘No, I can never attain 
“Tt would seem,” said the stranger, “that thou hast suf- such perfection ; but, wherever the name of Apelles is known, 
fered much.” this record will go with it, at least, shall the name of Proto- 
“More than I care to repeat to thee,” returned she.|/zenes be united, by future ages, with that of Apelles!” 
“‘ Would that the fountans of memory were sealed for ever. Sauntering along the shore of the beautiful harbor of 
My husband — my children —all —all—slaughtered! and I} Rhodes, and casting his eye over the waters that lave the 
Stranger, dost thou understand that|/Grecian Isles, Protogenes found Apelles. The two artists 
To feel that |/required no introduction ; —they stood silent for a few mo- 
ments :—at length Protogenes exclaimed — 
| “Noble Apelles, I have before read immortality in thy 
jpencil ; I see it now confirmed in thy face!” 
“We are brothers,” replied Apelles, with simplicity ; “I 


“when he comes, show him this; 


tively upon it. 
third line. 

“Father Zoroaster !” exclaimed the old woman with hor- 
ror, “thou hast written thy name in blood!” 

“Nay, good mother,”’ said the youth, “it is written with 
such a pencil as serves Protogenes ; look, I found it here, 
and here I will leave it.” 

The emotion of the old woman subsided. ‘ That is true,” 
replied she. “I am old and failing, and sometimes every 
thing around me seems written in characters of blood. I 
have seen that of my country flowing in rivers! Well may 
[ shudder, even at the sign of it.” 





left alone —alone ! 
word —dost thou know what it is to be alone ? 
thou hast no kindred in this breathing world —to have the 
fountains of affection rushing back upon thine own heart, and 
pressing upwards to the brain—to have no living soul with 
whom thou canst hold communion—no worshipper of thine 
own faith ?— this is to be alone!” have come to seek thee at thy birthplace of Roses, thine own 


‘Methinks, good mother,” said the stranger soothingly, fair Rhodes.” — Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 
“thou hast found friends. Protogenes is said to be gentle); 


and humane.” oe 
“Yes,” replied she, with bitterness, “I have found a home|) A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 


among the enemies of our worship — among those who have \[We extract the folldwing account of a hazardous adventure from 
burned our temples and murdered our priests ! ” “Julius Rodman’s Journal of the first passage ever achieved across 
“If I understand rightly thy religion, thy God is every the Rocky Mountains,” published in Burton’s Magazine. ] 
where,”’ said the stranger. Dorine our sojourn here, an incident of note occurred. 
“ Most true,” she returned, ‘I ascend the highest emi-||The banks of the Missouri in this neighborhood are precipi- 
nence in Rhodes, to catch the first glimpse of his rising beam. ||tous, and formed of a peculiar blue clay, which becomes ex- 
O, how gladly did I behold him in the far East! No, they ||cessively slippery after rain. The cliffs, from the bed of the 
cannot hide his face from the true worshippers. Angels who|'stream back to the distance of a hundred yards, or there- 
surround his throne, and the new-born babe are alike bap-|/abouts, form a succession of steep terraces of this clay, in- 
tized in his glorious rays. His beneficence extends over the|/tersected in numerous directions by deep and narrow fa- 
universe, and has written the great lessons of universal jove ||vines, so sharply worn by the action of water at some remote 
through every nation, for he irradiates even the enemies of||period of time as to have the appearance of artificial chan- 
It is a boast of the people of this island that||nels. John Greely, the Prophet, the interpreter Jules, and 
myself started out after breakfast one morning to ascend to 
the topmést terrace on the south shore, for the purpose of 
jlooking ground us; in short, to see what could be seen. 
| With great labor, and by using scrupulous caution, we suc- 
leeeded in reaching the level grounds at the summit opposite 
jour encampment. 
| Upon teaching these Jevel grounds we all sat down to rest, 
jand had scarcely done so when we were alarmed by a loud 
growl immediately in our rear, proceeding from the thick 
underwood. We started to our feet at once in great terror, 
for we had lefi our rifles at the island, that we might be un- 
He again approached the pannel, and observed a new |jincumbered in the scramble up the cliffs, and the only arms 
character inscribed there. lwe had were pistols and knives. We had scarcely time to 
“Jt is he!” he exclaimed ; “I knew it could be no other.” ||say a word to each other before two enormous brown bears 
“It is not well,” said the old woman, “to have thy pannel |(the first we had yet encountered during the voyage) came 
thus defaced ;’’ and she took a piece of pumice-stone, with |jrushing at us Open-mouthed from a clump of rose-bushes. 
the intention of erasing the lines. These animals are much dreaded by the Indians, and with 
“Not for a thousand worlds,” exclaimed the artist, mo-|/reason, for they are indeed formidable creatures, possessing 
tioning her away, while he stood gazing as if enraptured — || prodigious strength, with untameable ferocity, and the most 
“Tt will go down to posterity! Woman, if all the treasures ||wonderful tenacity of life. There is scarcely any way of 
of thine own Persepolis, with every monument of Grecian ||killing them by a ballet, unless the shot be through the 
art were heaped upon thee, thou couldst not purchase such a \brains, and these are defended by two large muscles cover- 
line as that ; and were the whole circle of immortal sciences ||ing the side of the forehead, as well as by a projection of a 
at thy command, thou couldst not draw it?” \thick frontal bone. They have been known to live for days 
“ Ay!” said she, in return, “a broader and a deeper one||with half a dozen balls through the lungs, and even with 
is drawn upon wy heart by a murderer’s hand!” |very severe injuries ir the heart. So far we had never met 
«Dwell not on thy melancholy history, good Zara,” said || with a brown bear, althoug\ often with its tracks in the mud 
the artist kindly, “it will make both thee and me too sad. |/or sand, and these we had yeen nearly a foot in length, ex- 
But come, if thou hast any of the gift of thy magic, come ||clusive of the claws, and fulleight inches in width. 
and divine the name of this stranger.” What to do was now the question. To stand and fight 





his worship. 


brightness, at least for one entire hour, on their fair hills and 





valleys.” 

“ Tell me, mother, what may I call thy name?” said the 
stranger. : 

“T tell thee, I have no. nation nor name,” replied she, 
‘* When I was young, and had smiling babes around 
me, they called me Zara.” 

‘“‘ Farewell,” said the youth, as he quitted the dwelling. 

Protogenes returned immediately after his visiter had de- 


parted. 
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with such weapons as we possessed, wa 
was folly to think of escape by flight in the direction of the 
prairie ; for notonly were the bears running towards us from 
that quarter, but, at a very short distance back from the 
cliffs, the underwood of briar-bushes, dwarf willow, etc., was 
so thick that we could not have made our way through it at 
all, and if we kept our course along the river between the 
underwood and the top of the cliff, the animals would catch 
us in an instant; for as the ground was boggy we could make 
no progress upon it, while the large flat foot of the bear would 
enable him to travel with ease. It seemed as if these reflec- 
tions (which it takes some time to embody in words,) flashed 
all of them through the minds of all of us in an instant —for 
every man sprang at once to the cliffs, without sufficiently 
thinking of the hazard that lay there. 

The first descent was some thirty or forty feet, and not} 
very precipitous ; the clay here also partook in a slight de- 
gree of the loam of the upper soil; so that we scrambled 
down with no great difficulty to the first terrace, the bears 
plunging after us with headlong fury. Arrived here, we 
had not a moment for hesitation. There was nothing left 
for us now but to encounter the enraged beasts upon the nar- 
row platform where we stood, or to go over the second preci- 
pice. This was nearly perpendicular, sixty or seventy feet 
deep, and composed entirely of the blue clay which was now 
saturated with late rains, and as slippery as glass itself. 
The Canadian, frightened out of his senses, leaped to the 
edge at once, slid with the greatest velocity down the cliff, 
and was hurled over the third descent by the impetus of his} 
course. We then lost sight of him, and of course supposed | 
him killed ; for we could have no doubt that his terrific slide 
would be continued from precipice to precipice, until it ter- 
minated with a plunge over the last into the river —a fall of 
more’than a hundred and fifty feet. 

Had Jules not gone in this way, it is more than probable 
that we should all have decided, in our extremity, upon at- 
tempting the descent; but his fate caused us to waver, and 
in the meantime the monsters were upon us. This was the 
first time in all my life I had ever been brought to close 
quarters with a wild animal of any strength or ferocity, and 
I have no scruple to acknowledge that my nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung. For some moments I felt as if about to 
swoon, but a loud scream frorn Greely, who had been’seized 
by the foremost bear, had the effect of arousing me to exer- 
tion, and when once fairly aroused I experienced a kind of 
wild and savage pleasure from the conilict. 

One of the beasts, upon reaching the narrow ledge where 
we stood, had made an immediate rush at Greely, and had 
borne him to the earth, where he stood over him, holding 
him with his huge teeth lodged in the breast of his overcoat — 
which, by the greatest good fortune, he had worn, the wind 
being chilly. The other, rolling rather than scrambling down 
the cliff, was under so much headway when he reached our 
station that he could not stop himself until the one half of 
his body hung over the precipice; he staggered in a side- 
long manner, and his right legs went over while he held on 
in an awkward way with his two left. While thus situated 
he seized Wormley by the heel with his mouth, and for an 
instant I feared the worst, for in his efforts to free himself 
from the grasp, the terrified struggler aided the bear to re- 
gain his footing. While I stood helpless, as above described, 
through terror, and watching the event without ability to 
render the slightest aid, the shoe and moccasin of W. were 
torn off in the grasp of the animal, who now tumbled head- 
long down to the next terrace, but stopped himself, by means 
of his huge claws, from sliding farther. It was now that 
Greely screamed for aid, and the Prophet and myself rushed 
to his assistance. We both fired our pistols at the bear’s 
bead ; and my own ball, I am sure, must have gone through 
some portion of his skull, for I held the weapon close to his 
ear. He seemed more angry. however, than hurt; the only 
good effect of the discharge was in his quitting his hold of 
Greely (who had sustained no injury) and making at us. 
We had nothing but our knives to depend upon, and even 
the refuge of the terrace below was cut off from us by the 
presence of another bear there. We had our backs to the 
cliff, and were preparing for a deadly contest, not dreaming 
of help from Greely, (whom we supposed mortally injured,) 
when we heard a shot, and the huge beast fell at our feet, 
just when we felt his hot and horribly fetid breath in our 
faces. Our deliverer, who had fought many a bear in his 
life-time, had put his pistol deliberately to the eye of the 
monster, and the contents had entered the brain. 

Looking now downwards, we discovered the fallen brain 


s madness; and it 





| 
H 
} 


| making ineffectual efforts to scramble up to us; the sofi | 


clay yielded to his claws, and he fell repeatedly and heavily. 


expected, from the near approximation of the two conti- 
nents, many individuals are common to both. The plants of 


We tried him with several shots, but did no harm, and re-/||islands, and those of isolated situations, are often quite pecu- 


solved to leave him where he was for the crows. I do not 
see how he could ever have made his escape from the spot. 
We crawled along the ledge on which we stood for nearly 
half a mile, before we found a practicable path to the prairie 
above us, and did not get to camp until late in the night. 
Jules was there all alive, but cruelly bruised —so much so, 
indeed, that he had been unable to give any intelligible ac- 
count of his accident or of our whereabouts. He had lodged 
in one of the ravines upon the third terrace, and had made 


his way down its bed to the river shore. 


THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 


BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 








Tue whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright, 
And wheresoe’er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 
The city, with its bustling walk, 
its splendor, wealth, and power, 
A ramble by the river side, 
A passing summer flower, 


The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS OVER THE GLOBE. 
Abridged from Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, for the B. W. Magazine. 

The most incurious observer, in travelling through a coun- 
ry, must be struck with the different vegetation that pre- 
vails in different parts of the country ; and with the effect 
which this difference produces on the manners and on the 
bealth of the inhabitants. Thus, in some parts of England, 
the Apple and the Pear are seen growing spontaneously in 
every hedge-row ; while, in other parts, apple and pear-trees 
will not flourish, even with the utmost care. Some situa- 
tions are favorable to the Oak, others to the Beech, others to 
the Elm. Accordingly these well known and beautiful trees 
predominate in some districts, almost to the exclusion of 
every other, and thus constitute the leading feature of the 
landscape. 

Many of these differences in vegetation are obviously con- 
nected with differences in soil and situation. Thus some 
plants will thrive only on a calcareous soil, as some of the 
'Orchis tribe. Others, like the Saltwort and Samphire, will 
only grow in salt marshes. Some plants flourish in sea 
water, some in fresh; while to others again, water in excess, 
is SO prejudicial, that they can exis! nowhere, except on bare 
rocks, or in arid deserts. Mountainous situations are most 
favorable to some plants, while others abound in plains. The 
larger number of plants prefer sunshine, but some are most 
vigorous in the shade ; and others are so impatient of light, 
that they are fonnd only where there is absolute darkness. 
There are, besides, parasitic plants, like the Mis/etoe, whose 
nourishment is derived from the plants to which they are at- 
tached. [n short, the varieties in the nature of plants are 
countless, nor is the enumeration of them requisite. What 
has been stated is enough to show the wonderful arrange- 
ments of the earth’s surface with vegetable organization. 
There is not a soil, however barren, nor a rock, however 
flinty, that has not its appropriate plant, and which will per- 
ish if removed elsewhere. 

There are still more remarkable deviations among the 
plants of different countries remote from one another; even 
where the circumstances of climate and of soil are in every 
respect alike. The plants of the Cape of Good Hope, for in- 
stance, differ exceedingly from those of the south of Europe, 
though the climate and much of the soil are not dissimilar. 
Often, on the same continent, nay, on the same ridge of 
mountains, the plants on the opposite sides have no resem- 
blance to each other. Thus in North America, on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains, Azaleas Magnolias, Whortle- 
berries, Oaks, &e., form the principal features of the land- 
scape ; while on the western side of the dividing ridge, these 
kinds almost entirely disappear. 

In general, the plantgof America differ from those of the 
old world, except canine the north, where, as it might be 


liar. Thus the plants of New Holland, with a few excep- 
iions, differ from those of all the rest of the world; and of 
sixty-one native Species, in the little island of St. Helena, 
only two or three are to be found in any other part of the 
globe. 

Every one is acquainted with the general fact of the dif- 
ference between the plants of warm and those of cold coun- 
iries; between the plants that grow on plains, and those that 
grow on mountains. Thus in the countries lying near the 
equator, the vegetation consists of dense forests of leafy ever- 
green trees, Pulms, and Tree Ferns, among-which are inter- 
mingled rank herbs and rigid grasses. There are no verdant 
meadows, such as form the chief beauty of our northern cli- 
mate, and the lower orders of vegetation, such as Mosses, 
Mushrooms and Hairweed are very rare. As we recede from 
the equator, the plants above mentioned gradually give way 
to trees with deciduous leaves ; rich meadows appear abound- 
ing with tender herbs ; Mosses clothe the trunks of aged trees ; 
decayed vegetables are covered with parasitical Fungi, and 
the waters abound in Hairweed. Approaching the poles, 
pence wholly disappear, and grasses and the flowerless plants 
constitute the chief features of vegetation. 

Changes not very dissimilar are observed in the vegeta- 
tion at different heights on the mountains of warm climates. 
Thus, at the base of the celebrated Peak of Teneriffe, the 
plants have all the distinguishing characteristics of those of 
Africa. There flourish the Date-Palm, the Plantain, the 
| Sugar-cane, and the Indian Fig. A little higher, grow the 
Olive tree, the fruit trees of Europe, the Vine and Wheat. 
Then succeeds the woody region of the mountain; where, 
from the numerous springs, the ground is always verdant. 
In that region is seen a profusion of beautiful evergreens ; 
such as various species of Laurel, one of Oak, two species of 
the Iron tree, an Arbutus, and several others. Next above is 
the region of Pines, characterized by a vast forest of trees 
resembling the Scottish Fir, intermixed with Juniper. Then 
follows a tract remarkable for the abundance of a species of 
broom. At last the scenery is terminated by Violets, a few 
| grasses, and flowerless plants. 
| In tropical countries alone, beneath a vertical sun, do we 
see vegetation in all its glory and magnitude. There, the 

form, the color, and the odor of plants are developed to the 
utmost. No where else ought we to expect to find groves 
ever verdant, blooming and productive. Amidst eternal 
summer, all this is in character; forests of denuded leaves, 














and for half the year assuming the appearance of death, 
|would in such a climate be perfectly incongruous. Bat in— 
countries remote from the equator, and in which, during 
many months, the temperature is more or less depressed, a 
ivegetation thus incessantly active could not exist. Accord- 
ingly the palm tribe, and many of the more distinguishing 
productions of the tropics become gradually fewer in num- 
|ber as wg recede from the equator, and at last give way en- 
jtirely to deciduous plants; that is, to plants endued with the 
power of hybernating, or sleeping, as it were, in the colder: 
season; and which vegetate only during the warmer por- 
‘tion of the year. Again, in tropical countries, where the 
seasons are uniform, and where there is no cold to injure, 
the leaf-buds of plants are without covering or protection, 
and are freely and confidently exposed to the atmosphere. 
But in climates where the seasons change, and where vege- 
tation is Kiable to be suspended by the cold, the leaf-buds ex- 
hibit a structure remarkably different. Developed in the 
latter end of summer, or autumn, they are almost invariably 
provided with coverings ; within which, during their period 
of torpor, they are cradled, safe from cold and from accident! 

As we advance still further to the north or the south, where 
the winter becomes more severe and of longer continuance, 
deciduous plants, in their turn diminish both in number and 
in magnitude ; and after having shown themselves under a 
variety of stunted forms, are at length almost entirely su- 
||perseded by a fewcoarse grasses and lichens. These hardy 
natives of the poles are, from the simplicity of their structure, 
wonderfully adapted to the climate of the region they occu- 
py ; and in which alone they will flourish. 

Though it be generally true that plants will grow only in 
the soil and climate adapted to them, yet some plants have 
the faculty of accommodating themselves to circumstances. 
In general, plants that are the natives of peculiar soils and 
of temperate climates have a wider range of growth. The 
Water Pimpernel is found all over the world, from the frozen 
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! 
north, to the burning south, associated here with birches, and 


other similar trees, and there mixed with Palms, and the 
genuine denizens of the tropics. The number of plants, how- 
ever, which can thus accommodate themselves to all circum- 
stances and climates, is very limited; while those which 
readily naturalize themselves in climates similar to their 
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leach of my sister's grand-children, one of the little earthen 


|pots on the top of my wardrobe ; finally, I give and bequeath 
‘to my sister, as a last token of the affection I have always 
‘felt for her, the brown stone jug at the head of my bed.” 


MISCELLANIES. 





WASHINGTON DISENTOMBED. 
Tue Knickerbocker contains a notice of a work, printed 


for private circulation, which the editor had been permitted 
to examine, containing an account of the depository of the 


The disappointment of the legatees, when this strange will 
was read, may easily be imagined. The deceased was spoken 


own, are qnite numerous. All the hardy plants, for instance, ||remains of Wasutneron in the new and noble sarcophagus. |/of by all in a way by no means flattering to him, and his sis- 
| 


of our gardens, may be considered of this nature ; for al-| 
though they do not grow spontaneously in the fields, they | 
flourish almost without care in our gardens. To this power 
of naturalizing themselves, no doubt, is to be referred, in a 
variety of instances, the presence of the same plants in dif- 
ferent countries. For though the Flora of different coun- 
tries is generally different, yet in almost all instances, some 
plants exist which are found in other countries. Thus abgve 
350 species are said to be common to Europe and North 
America ; and even among the peculiar species of the Flora 
of New-Holland, Mr. Brown recognized 166 European spe- 
cies. The presence of many such strangers may undoubtedly 
be referred to the agency of man and other animals; to cur- 
rents in the ocean, to winds, and a variety of natural causes. 
While the presence of others seems inexplicable, on any other 
supposition than that they have been created in the places 
where they now exist. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


COLLECTANEA MINORA. 
NUMBER SIX. 

Tit philosophers are rulers ot rulers philosophers, Plato 
remarks that he despairs of ever seeing his idea of a com- 
monwealth spring into light; nor will there be any cessa- 
tion, till then, of those evils which disturb governments and 
politics. 

Confucius, in his precepts to the Chinese, says, that youth 
should guard against sensuality; manhood against faction, | 
and old age against avarice. | 

False modesty and false glory, says Cardinal de Retz, are| 
the rocks, which those who write their own lives, have a dif-| 
ficulty to avoid. 


cially in certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, which are || bones. 
so sensible of every restriction, that they almost regard their|/from the body. * * * A hand was laid upon the head, 
jjand instantly removed; the lead of the lid was restored to 


clothing as bonds and shackles. 
A new acquaintance, like the new moon, pleases at first 


| 


| 


sight ; each grows on you from day to day, till they come toi 


their full; and then their acquaintance, like the full moon, 
declines in your opinion and esteem, as the moon does in 
your sight, though perhaps, with greater precipitation ; and| 
acquaintances are a longer or a shorter time in coming to! 
their full, in proportion as they have more or less knowledge, | 
or more or less virtue. i 

Inconstancy, when it regards religion or party, makes a 
man appear very ridiculous; for he that changes is always! 
hated by those he left, and rather feared than esteemed by 
those whom he joins. In these matters a man’s conviction | 
ought to be very strong; for mankind will suspect that he| 
does not change sides on account of principle, but on pone 
of fickleness or a prospect of interest. 

It is an argument of a clear and worthy spirit in a man, to! 
be able to disengage himself from the opinions of others, so! 
far as not to let the deference due to the opinions of mankind | 
induce him to act against the dictates of his own reason. 
To do what others do simply because they do it, is prostita- 
ling reason to custom. 

A comeliness of person and decency of behavior add great 
weight to what.is pronounced. It is the want of this that 
makes the rebukes and advice of rigid old persons of no effect, 
by leaving a displeasure on the minds of those to whom 
they are directed. 

Look inwards, says Mark Antony, and turn over yourself, 
for you have a lasting mine of happiness at home, if you will 
but dig for it. 

Two convicts executed at Limerick for burglary, said at 
the place of execution —‘ We were at first committed to the 
city jail, on suspicion of crimes we never committed, among 
a company of wretches, whose whole scheme was, when 
they should be liberated, whom they should plunder. Thus, 
when acquitted, we came out fully ripened for all manner of 
iniquity.” 

The world wiil sooner forgive our failings, than the affec- 
tation of any excellencies or perfections which we have not. 
Impostures generally caricature the original. We should 





suceeed better by letting the world see what we really are, 
than by trying to appear what we are not. 





clothes. 
The most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, espe-| appearance of dried flesh and skin adhering closely to the 


made by Stouthers of Philadelphia: — 

* * * «Leaving the original correspondence in rela- 
tion to the sarcophagus, we pass to the mansion at Mount 
Vernon, where, after much care and trouble, the ‘ponderous 
marble’ had arrived. An interesting description is given of 
the house and grounds, where, among other striking relics, 


are to be seen a primitive mark in pencil by Washington, || 


tracing the route which he travelled in Braddock’s disastrous 
and fatal campaign against the Indians; the key of the 
French Bastile; together with rare plants, exotics, etc., origi- 


nally presented to Washington. Afier an account of the open-|| 


ing of the old vault, and a description of the new tomb, we 
find the following passage, depicting the appearance, and de- 
scribing the removal, of the body. 


in the extreme back part of the vault; and to remove the 
jcase containing the leaden receptacle, it was found neces- 
sary to put aside the coffins that were piled up between it 
and the doorway. After clearing a passage way, the case, 
which was much decayed, (and near which was found a sil- 
ver breast-plate, on which was engraved the date of his birth 
and death,) was stripped off and the lead of the lid was dis- 
covered to have sunk very considerably from head to foot ; 
so much so, as to form a curved line of from four to five 
inches in its whole Jength. This fractured part was turned 
over on the lower part of the lid, exposing to view a head 


| 


and breast of large dimensions, which appeared, by the dim || 


light of candles, to have suffered but little from the effects 
of time. The eye sockets were large and deep, and the 
breadth across the temples, together with the forehead, ap- 
peared of unusual size. There was no appearance of grave 
The chest was broad ; the color was dark, and the 


We saw no hair, nor was there any offensive odor 


its place ; the body, raised by six men, was carried and laid 
in the marble coffin, and the ponderous cover being put out, 
and set in cement, it was sealed from our sight on Saturday, 
the 7th day of October, 1837.’ ” 


| 





RELIGION PLEASANT. 

Now surely it is a most unfair and unreasonable thing to 
throw on religion the scandal of making a man unhappy, 
because it has not given enjoyment to those who never cor- 
dially embraced it ; and such must be all those persons who can 
give upthe trath, and walk no more in the way of godliness 

But if, after all we have said, the objector is not satisfied, 
let him appeal to the thousands who have embraced religion, 
and have lived and died in her service. Let the records of 
the church be examined, and the testimony of the wisest and 
best of men be received. Or let him appeal to Christians 
around him; let him inquire from them where happiness 
can be found, and they will give the same answer. Le! 
him visit the death bed of the believer, and tell us what but 
religion can impart so much serenity, and enable its pos- 
sessor to enter the valley of the shadow of death with exalted 
pleasure, saying to his relatives as he retires from the world, 
«Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves.” Philosophy 
never did this: it has in some of its happiest efforts pre- 
served the mind from violent agitations, but it never could 
point the way in which its adherent could obtain a victory 
over death, and descend to the grave singing, “Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!’ Triumphs like these are peculiar to the religion 
of the gospel, which ennobles and dignifies its possessor, 
throws the purest pleasure in the path he has now to walk, 
enables him to contemplate his departure from the world 
with joy, and then conducts him to a state where he shall! 
for ever engage in the praises of his Saviour, who has led 
him to the fountain of happiness. 

SINGULAR WILL. 

An English miser, John Pleech, lately died in London, 
leaving the following will: “I give and bequeath to my 
nephew, my old black coat; I give and bequeath to my niece 
the flannel waistcoat I now wear; I give and bequeath to 


“©The coffin containing the remains of Washington was]! 


j'er, in a fit of anger, gave the brown stone jug, her legacy, 
a kick, which broke it in pieces, when Jo! a complete stream 
of guineas poured out of it, and the general disappointment 
gave way to joy. Each burried to examine his or her legacy, 
and the flannel waistcoat and little earthen pots were found 
lequally well filled, the testator having only wished to cause 
‘them an agreeable surprise. 





THE THERMOMETER. 

Tue thermometer, although invented about half a century 
earlier than the barometer, was more than half a century 
jlater in arriving at perfection. Hero, who flourished at 
| Alexandria about one hundred and thirty years before Christ, 
|has described in his Spiritalia, a sort of huge weather- 
|glass, in which water was made to rise and fall by the 





| vicissitudes of day and night, or rather the changes of heat 
or cold. This machine had been for ages overlooked, or 
|merely considered in the light of a curious contrivance. 
But Sanctorio, a very learned and ingenious Italian physi- 
‘cian, who was long professor of medicine in the University 
of Padua, and had labored to improve his art by the appli- 
jeation of experimental science, reduced the hydraulic ma- 
chine of Hero into a more compendious form, and thus con. 
tructed, about the close of the sixteenth century, the instru. 
ment since known by the name of the air thermometer, 
which he employed with obvious advantage to examine the 
{heat of the human body in fevers. 

The great improver of the thermometer, however, was 
| Fahrenheit, originally a merchant of Dantzic, who having fail- 
‘ed in business, and being attached to chemical pursuits, was 
lobliged to gain a livelihood by making and selling these in- 
struments. The divisions of the thermometric scale had oc- 
cupied the attention of several learned and ingenious men ; 





jbut it was Farenheit who first pointed out the most accu- 


rate means of accomplishing the purpose. He observed how 
the boiling point differed under different degrees of atmos- 
pheric pressure, and pointed out the necessity of fixing it 
at a mean barometrical altitude. He had also noticed, that 
a degree of cold, much more intense than that of ice, might 
be procured by a mixture of snow and salt; and conceiving 
this to be extreme cold, he commenced his scale from that 
point, which is 32 degrees below the freezing of water. Ac- 
cordingly, Fahrenheit’s scale commences at zero, the tem- 
perature of his freezing point of water is marked 32 degrees, 
and the boiling point 212 degrees, the space between the freez- 
ing and boiling of water being divided into 180 degrees. 





CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 
Tue culiivation of flowers is, of all the amusements of 
mankind, the one to be selected and approved as the one 
most innocent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of injury 
or annoyance to others; the employment is not only con- 
ducive to health and peace of mind, but probably more good 
will has arisen and friendships been founded, by the inter- 
course and communication connected with this pursuit, than 
from any other whatever ; the pleasures, the ecstacies of the 
horticulturalist are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a 
shade, become his triumph, which, though often obtained by 
a chance, are secured alone by morning care, by evening 
caution, and the vigilance of days; an employ which, in its 
various grades, excludes neither the opulent nor the indigent, 
and teeming with boundless variety, affords an unceasing 
excitement to emulation, without contention or ill will. 


USE OF OPIUM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Ar the annual meeting of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, recently holden, it was stated that 
the use of opium was coming into extensive use in that city. 
Statistics were presented, showing that from three thousand 
to five thousand persons in that city habitually used it, some 
taking daily an ounce of laudanum, others a drachm of opi- 
am. One physician expressed his belief that it was used in 
the nursery to a frightful extent, in the form of paregoric, 
elixirs, or cordials. In some cases he knew infants were kept 
ander the influence of the narcotic, day and night, from week 
io week. The consequences of its free use were described as 
of a more pernicious character than almost any other excess. 
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Captain Ross, the Arctic Navigator, who is now engaged 


Remains or Bonararte.—The French Government have 
announced the intention of removing the remains of this cele- 
brated man from the lonely island where he terminated bis 
eventful career to Paris, and have applied to the Chamber for 
an appropriation of funds for this object, and for the erection 


American LITerature. — There are some sensible remarks |Of a suitable monument to his memory. This measure 


in the English Annual for 1838, in an article on the poetry) Will undoubtedly contribute something to the popularity of 


of Bryant, which, as they are in perfect accordance with opin- | Louis Phillippe, but not in the degree which he has probably 
ions we have formerly expressed on the same subject, we|| anticipated. It will detract, however, from the romance now 
The writer rejects as unjust and il-|| attached to the name of Napoleon, of which one of the wild- 


present to our readers. , | 
liberal, the opinion which he says still lingers in some minds, |! est features is connected with the lonely solitude of his grave, 


that there is “an imcompatibility between poetry and all ele-|| and some good poetry will be spoiled by it. 

gant literature, and the character and institutions of the; The British Government have cheerfully consented to the 

American people,” and expresses his own sentiments on the) removal, and the Prince de Joinville is to command the fri- 
gate sent on this duty. 


INE. 
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subject as follows : : | 
‘That in ‘umevicn, as a new country, where much re-! 


mains to be done, and where every man’s hands are full of! 
business, the useful should take the lead of the ornamental ; 
and that the mechanical arts, with the sciences that suggest| 
and perfectionate them, should leave little time for the cul- 
tivation of the graces of the belles lettres, we can readily ad- 
mit. But the little the Americans have done of late years is| 
good ; and instead of wondering they have not done more, | 


we are surprised, under the circumstances, they have ane 
so much; and we insist that they have done enough to!| both sides, endangering the lives of a large number of pas- 


prove that the incompatibility spoken of only existed in pre-|| sengers. At New York, the De Witt Clinton also was run 
jadice and spleen. into a small boat which has been placed in opposition on the 


“ The birth of a first-rate genius, like a Scott, or a Byron, is! North river, and came near sinking her with all her passen- 
lgers. We have yet seen no notice of legal proceedings in 


either case ; but if such things are to be tolerated, we hope 
people who value their lives will make up their minds to 
stay at home. 


Streampoat War.—It is likely to be a hazardous enter-| 
| prise to take passage in a steamboat, if occurrences like 
those which have recently taken place are allowed to pass 
; without notice; and it will be about as safe to take passage 
on a bomb shell, as in a boat to which there is an opposition. 
| The steamboats Portland and Huntress, on a trip this week 
‘from Boston to Portland, run into each other in a manner 
which rendered it apparent that the affair was intentional on 
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not to be looked for in every age; and if America has pro-| 
duced none such, no more has France or Italy, or any other! 
of the old countries of Europe, —if we except Germany with 
her Goethe and her Schiller, —since the period at which) 
American literature may be said t@ have commenced. In| 
this time, however, she has responded with a pleasant echo, 
to the inspirations on this side of the Atlantic; and in what! 
she has done, has respectably kept pace with the general ca-| 
reer of English authors. In this time, only to mention a few. 
that are best known, she has produced Brown (the Godwin! 
of America), and Washington Irving, and Cooper, and Cul-! 
len Bryant. In this time she has established a most respect: 
able periodical literature; and more than one of ber Re-| 
views might be models, both j in feeling and taste, to some of, 
the mothercountry. Atthis moment she can boast of a con-. 
siderable list of living authors, and (we are happy to make! 
this addition) of authoresses, who write with purity and ele-' 
gance, and occasionally with much strength and originality.” 


ProcrastinaTion, OR Maria Louisa Winstow, is the title 
ofa neat little volume issued by D. S. King. The author is 
a young lady, whose writings, though not often presented to 
the public, have occasionally, in the columns of the Maga-) 
zine, elicited the commendations of our readers. The story| 
here presented is interesting, and of a moral and religious 
tendency. 

The same publisher has recently issued a volume of “ Mis 
stonary Hymns,” of a very excellent character, and a “ Littte 
Singing Book, designed for the use of Sabbath and Juvenile 
Singing Schools,” well adapted for that purpose. 





Miniature Patntine. — We intended ere this to have called! 
|| the attention of our readers to the card of Miss Hill, which! 
will be found in our Business Directory. ‘Those who wish) 
to obtain an admirable likeness, and a picture of exquisite) 
color and finish, will do well to call at her room, where they) 
will see specimens of her execution, which will satisfy tne! 


fastidious. 


CGerklp meCOry. 


The New Bedford Mercury states that the Railroad be- 
tween that place and Taunton will be completed in a few 
days, and will be opened for public travel on the 1st of July. | 
doing either, or of taking up any time in useless lamenta-| The work of this road has been prosecuted with great ef- 
tions over the past and the lost, we turn with pleasure to the. ficiency. Its length is 19 3-4 miles, and its cost, it is stated, | 
brighter prospects before us suggested by these collections, | will come within the original estimate — $100,000. 
and by similar compositions which have recently appeared | The Salem Gazette says the fisherman are making out, 
in various quarters. And not by compositions alone, for the’ very poorly this season. A vessel which arrived at Marble-| 
formation of societies is another good sign, and the liberal head a year ago this week, brought 21,000 fish; nearly 
action of some of the Legislatures is another. t twice as many as the whole eight vessels, reported ney: 

} Capt. Sturgis, of the Revenue Cutter Hamilton, has driven 

Improveo Epirions.—It is a good and encouraging sign, Off the freebooters who were depredating upon the copper, &c. | 
of the state of things among us, to see rational and whole-|' of the wreck of the ship Mercury, which was wrecked on) 
some books going to new editions. There, for example, in| Pollock Rip, several years ago. 
one week, are | The returns of the book fair at Leipsic gives 4071 new} 

1. Nuttall’s<‘ Land Birds.” (Hilliard & Gray.) Thelearned | works published, in the last six months. In 1829, the re-| 
Professor has made considerable additions to it, and added a. ltarn for the same period was 3000 works, and 1300 in 1829 
good deal to its value, and rather too much, by the way, to, The Philadelphia North American is urging upon the re-. 
its bulk. Two volumes would have been better. This is a ligious denominations in that city to attach spires to their| 
standard Boston book. |, churches, in order to increase the beauty of the city. | 

2. Wayland's “ Political Economy” is fast getting to be!) A man by the name of Farber, in Lowell, on the 9th inst., 
another. This is now come to its third edition, and has gained choked himself to death in attempting to swallow a lobster’s| 
an establishment in many of the principal institutions of the, ‘tail whole. 
country, including Yale, Amherst, Williams, &c. (Gould, |! | 
Kendall & Lincoln.) 

3. “A New Home — who'll follow?” This admirable work. injury to the lime. 
was taken up directly on its appearance, and we should have|| Mr. Caldwell is preparing to convert the Camp Sireet| 
had a second edition — beg Mr. Francis’ pardon —some six Theatre, at New-Orleans, into a Merchants’ Exchange. 
months ago. But “ better late than never.” ! The New Hampshire Legislature is now in session. 





Vol. I. 
than or-; 


Cotvations or THE Georaia Historicat Sociery. 
Savannah. 1840.— We hail this volume with more 
dinary pleasure, for its very appearance, and more especially 
the materials and merits which appear in its 800 ample pages! 
on a litthe examination, indicate what to us is a matter of, 
cordial satisfaction, the progress of that interest in American || 
History, and in its preservation, which has so long been so, 
faint among us, that it might, at times, be considered no bet-| 
ter than extinguished altogether —supposing, that is, that it! 
To account for this indifference and neg-! 
but instead of 


imost { 














ever existed at all. 
lect, would be much easier than to justify it; 











The Miners’ Journal mentions that successful experiments| 
' 













on an Antarctic Expedition, obtained soundings in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic, with a line of 2,500 fathoms, or about 
three miles in length. This is the greatest depth by far ever 
reached by a sounding line. 

The editor of the Paulding (Mi.) Clarion, apologizes for 
the barrenness of his last paper, by stating that it was court 
week, and he could only succeed in getting it out, as it was, 
by barring the doors against the sheriff and his deputies. 

A terrible conflagration occurred at Sallenches in Switzer- 
land, on the 26th of April. Forty or fifty persons were dead 
or dying at last accounts —upwards of fifty dreadfally mu- 
tilated, and more than one hundred were missing. 

Southern editors recommend to people anxious to fight 
duels during the hot weather, to challenge each other to 
see who can sit longest on a cake of ice. 

During the last month of May, no less than 108 individu- 
als were sent to the Penitentiary from the Lower Police Of- 
fice, New York, for begging. 

The distance from Liverpool to Halifax, according to the 
log of the Unicorn, is only 2202 miles, from Halifax to Bos- 
ton 395 miles. 

It is estimated that every Indian that has been killed in 
the Florida war, has cost the government sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Daniel Webster has accepted an invitation to be present at 
the celebration of the 4th of July in Barre, and will deliver 
an address. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives have passed a 
law for the registration of voters. 
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DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable denaien, and Ice 
Ureams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, at the Park Davoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


GEO. R. FRENCG, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up atall hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) «. -Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
tantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 59 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court Uouse,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 

















|| have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 








|| Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 


entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &e. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. ‘The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 














| THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
FMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
{| fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 


llof the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 


The selections of Musicare made with great care, and would cost, at 


‘have been made to burn lime with anthracite coal, without|/the music stores. more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
five copies, $10 09. 


Terms. — $2 5) per anaum, in advance ; 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subse riptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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A BALLAD, AS SUNG BY MR. BRAMAN —ARRANGED BY T. A. RAWLINGS. 
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sigh: And though a —— knows not how To dread a pedo doom; I ask no lau-rel for my brow,No tro-phy for my tomb, 
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It is not that I scorn the wreath When faint and bleeding in the fray, 
A soldier proudly wears; Oh?! still let me retain 

It is not that I fear the death Enough of life to crawl away 
A soldier proudly dares: To this sweet wale again: 

When slaughter'’d comrades round me lie, For like the wounded weary dove, 
I°d be the last to yield; That flutters to its nest; 

But yet I would not wish to die I fain would reach mine own dear love, 
Upon the battle field. And die upon her breast. 








gulden. The duke, who saw what kind of a man he had to 





ADVICE TO MEN IN DEBT. Industriously pursue such lawful and honest arts of indus- 
Ascertatn the whole state of your affairs. Learn exactly ||try as are left to you. An hour’s industry will do more to}/deal with, determined to try him farther, and added a ducat 


how much you owe. Be not guilty of deceiving yourself.||beget cheerfulness, suppress evil rumors, and retrieve your||to the gulden; the merchant’s son, in defiance, produced 


You may thus awaken suspicions of dishonesty, when your|/affairs, than a month’s mourning. another; and so they went on till they each had a dozen 


intentions were far otherwise. If you must stop business, do it soon enough to avoid the|/ducats before him. The charity plate arrived; the young 
Deliberately and fully make up your mind, that come||just charge of an attempt toinvolve your unsuspecting friends. ||gentleman, to whom it was first presented, swept, with be- 
what will, you will practice no concealment or trick, which | —— coming magnanimity, his twelve ducats into the receptacle. 
might have the appearance of fraud. ©®penness and candor OSTENTATION REBUKED. The duke, who was older and wiser, put the guiden in the 
command respect among all good men. Ay old duke of Brunswick drove one Sunday to his bank-|| plate, and quietly replaced his ducats in his pocket. 











Remember that no man is completely ruined among men||ers at Hamburg, but found he was notat home. It was then 
until his character is gone. just church time, and he thought he might as well attend di-|}_ Tae Rev. B. Wooster, who lately died at Fairhaven, Vt., 
Never consent to hold as your own, one farthing, which||vine service. He went to church and took a seat in hisj/once prayed for a rash brother thus :—‘“ Above all, O Lord, 


banker’s pew, which was likewise used by some merchants. |/grant him prudence, which thou knowest he has not ; for he 
A young merchant’s son came in after him, and looked at || will take a beetle to knock off a fly, when a feather would 
do much better.” 


rightfully belongs to others. 

As you are at present in circumstances of great trial, and | 
as many eyes are upon you, donothingrashly. If you need|/the stranger, who, in his travelling clothes, made no great 
advice, consult only a few. L disintereste -||figure, with some contempt. Just at this moment, the charit ; ; 

f h ' : blished . pn =" : ot 2 3 I : 4 ds them, and ie duke we Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 
sons of the most established reputation. plate was heard on its way towards them, e annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00, Persons remitting $10.00, will 


Beware of feelings of despondency. Give not place for an|/a gulden before him in readiness ; the young man looked receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
upon this as a sort of challenge, and determined to show the||year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 











hour to useless and enervating melancholy. Be a man. 





Reduce your expenditures to the lowest amount. Care||insignificant stranger his superior consequence, he took out : 
not to figure as others\around you. a ducat, and laid it before him as the other had done the» Sohn QB. Wall, Printer. 





